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Hazel  Hurst,  at  27,  refused  to  be  handicapped 
by  blindness  ....  now  /ier  Foundation  trains 
other  blind  people  to  get  about  with  dogs 


1LIKE  these  two  stories,  for 
they  reveal  so  much  of  a 
character  that  everyone  who 
reads  this  may  well  take  the 
moral  to  heart. 

One  Sunday  evening  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  a certain  young 
lady  lectured  at  the  Vista  Del 
Arroyo  hotel  in  Pasadena,  stress- 
ing the  need  of  blind  persons  for 
help  in  finding  themselves.  Next 
morning  three  of  her  audience 
came  to  her  apartment  and 
pressed  $100  in  her  hand,  saying, 
"this  will  help  you  start.” 

Not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
the  funds,  she  created  a special 
bank  account  and  arranged  that 
each  withdrawal  check  must  bear 
the  signature  of  D.  M.  Linnard, 
manager  of  the  hotel  where  she 
was  stopping,  and  D.  W.  Field, 
then  a guest  from  Massachussetts 
at  the  hostelry,  and  her  own. 

"It  suddenly  dawned  on  me,” 
she  declares,  "that  people  actually 
want  to  help.”  It  was  not  long 
before  the  century  note  had  grown 
to  $3200. 

Now,  not  so  long  after  that 
Sunday  evening  hour,  the  same 
young  lady,  realizing  she  was 


headed  definitely  an  important 
goal,  walked  into  the  office  of  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Dr.  Millikan  knew  little 
about  his  visitor,  nothing  what- 
soever of  her  plans.  To  his  utter 
amazement,  on  acknowledging  an 
introduction,  she  popped  the 
question: 

"Dr.  Millikan,  will  you  serve 
on  my  board?” 

The  educator,  amazed  by  her 
audacity,  laughed.  "Board  for 
what  purpose?”,  he  asked.  She 
explained  she  wanted  to  assist 
blind  people  in  helping  them- 
selves. Several  months  later, 
when  discussing  the  incident  with 
a friend  who  inquired  what 
answer  she  received,  the  confi- 
dent young  woman  replied: 

"He  said  yes,  of  course.” 

THAT  hundred  dollar  note  and 
the  interview  with  famed  Cos- 
mic-rayer  Millikan  were  pointed 
toward  a life’s  goal.  Hazel  Hurst 
decided  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion ...  (I  don’t  like  that  word, 
so  let’s  adopt  her  designation  of 
"foundation”)  . . . whereby  and 


wherein  other  blind  persons,  like 
herself,  can  give  their  lives  over 
to  dogs  and  thereby  be  released 
from  their  dark  prisons  for  useful 
work  and  enjoyment  of  life.  ' 

You’d  find  the  physical  plant 
smack  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Monrovia,  California.  It 
spreads  over  five  acres  and  it’s 
called  the  Hazel  Hurst  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.  It  em- 
bodies quarters  for  the  dogs  and 
an  L-shaped  building  with  com- 
bined offices,  reception  hall,  din- 
ing room  and  dormitory.  In  op- 
eration less  than  two  years,  the 
whole  kaboodle  is  paid  for.  Not 
one  cent  is  owed  anybody.  Nearly 
$40,000,  thanks  to  the  amazing 
efforts  of  this  girl,  has  been  laid 
on  the  line  to  date.  Which  is  not 
to  suggest,  of  course,  that  more 
funds  aren’t  needed. 

At  27,  Hazel  Hurst  stands  in  a 
fair  way  of  bringing  happiness 
to  a good  many  sightless  persons. 
Blind  since  her  third  day  on  this 
planet,  when  an  accident  took 
her  sight,  she  has  been  nursing 
the  idea  of  some  training  program 
for  several  years.  "An  ambitious 
blind  person,”  as  her  credo  has 


it,  "can  do  almost  anything  that 
a seeing  person  can,  with  a few 
exceptions,  the  most  obvious  be- 
ing the  problem  of  getting  from 
place  to  place.  With  the  aid  of  a 
dog,  he  can  achieve  independence 
and  lead  a normal,  active  life. 

"A  blind  person,”  she  reminds 
us,  "when  accompanied  by  a 
guide  dog  is  safer  than  a sighted 
person.  Thousands  of  people  with 
vision  have  been  killed  in  traffic, 
yet  none  of  the  600  blind  with 
dogs  in  the  United  States  lias 
suffered  a fatal  accident.” 

THAT  suggests  the  general 
problem.  How  to  meet  the 
need  effectively  has  become  her 
more  specific  task.  There  are  other 
dog-training  schools.  They’re  do- 
ing fine  jobs.  But  the  nation  needs 
others.  The  Hurst  Foundation  is 
the  latest.  It  embodies  a few  new 
ideas.  It  works  something  like 
this: 

Approximately  55  Rotary  Clubs 
(the  number  will  have  changed 
by  the  time  you  read  these  words) 
contribute  money  to  the  founda- 
tion. Scattered  from  one  ocean 
to  the  other,  their  support  evi- 


Unafraid,  two  blind 
men  being  trained  step 
from  the  sidewalk  for  a 
quick  jaunt  across  a 
downtown  intersection 
in  Monrovia.  Donald- 
son gives  them  the 
"go"  signal,  watches 
traffic  until  the  dogs 
become  sure  of  them- 
selves 

Extreme  right:  Memo- 
rial to  Babe,  her  own 
guide  dog,  Miss  Hurst 
erected  this  drinking 
fountain  for  other  dogs 
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Smart 


Miss  Hurst  adjusts  the  harness  on  Bonnie,  her  new  dog, 
for  a training  period 


dences  considerable  personal  af- 
fection for  and  confidence  in  Miss 
Hurst.  It  is  not  all  Rotary,  by 
any  means;  other  organizations 
and  individuals  contribute.  Near- 
ly every  day  brings  letters  saying, 
"enclosed  please  find  ...  I want 
to  help.” 

Some  time  ago  Beta  Sigma  Phi, 
a sorority  for  professional  girls, 
honored  her  by  electing  her  an 
international  honorary  member, 
one  of  six  such  memberships. 
There  are  27,000  Beta  Sigma  Phis 
in  this  nation.  Recently,  the  Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma,  chapter,  anxious 
to  help,  gave  a silver  tea  and 
dance.  The  Mayo  Hotel  was  the 
scene  of  a gay  evening,  culminat- 
ing an  official  civic  Hazel  Hurst 
Day.  Miss  Hurst  flew  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Tulsa  and  home  again, 
and  brought  back  a check  for 
$275,  net  proceeds  of  the  success- 
ful affair.  That  was  very  fine,  in- 
deed, and  the  sorority  may  make 
the  Foundation  their  national  pro- 
ject. That  will  be  better,  indeed. 

She  always  looks  ahead  . . . 

YOU  give  your  money,  and 
what  happens?  Chalmers  R. 
Donaldson,  a serious  young  man 
whose  one  concern  is  bringing 
the  training  of  both  dogs  and 
their  new  masters  along  together, 


safely  and  without  interruption, 
first  acquires  several  dogs.  Don- 
aldson is  director  of  education. 
Through  previous  experience  in 
New  Jersey,  he  has  given  150 
guide  dogs  to  blind  persons.  For 
three  months,  he  trains  the  dogs 
intensively,  keeping  a report  card 
on  which  he  marks  grades  for  15 
subjects,  as  willingness,  respon- 
sibility, regularity. 

At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  blind  persons  selected  for 
training  report.  Here  Miss  Hurst 
enters  the  picture  again.  From 
400  applicants,  she  selects  four. 
That’s  all  funds  permit  at  this 
time.  "I’d  rather  wait  a year  to 
train  one  person,”  she  explains, 
"than  run  the  Foundation  into 
debt. 

People  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  temperament,  need,  age,  phy- 
sical qualification  and  so  on.  In 
general,  applicants  under  18  and 
over  50  are  not  accepted,  "be- 
cause youngsters  aren’t  ready  to 
give  their  lives  over  to  a dog  and 
older  folks  are  not  physically  cap- 
able of  accepting  the  training  and 
later  handling  of  the  animal.” 

From  the  school,  sheltered 
from  heavy  traffic,  trainees  range 
into  nearby  Monrovia  and  Pasa- 
dena. Any  week-day  morning  or 
afternoon,  you’re  likely  to  come 
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upon  Donaldson  and  his  students 
walking  their  dogs,  easing  down 
curbs,  turning  corners,  jaunting 
for  blocks  through  traffic  with  in- 
creasing confidence  as  the  days 
pass.  To  graduate,  both  master 
and  dog,  must  pass  with  a score 
of  86  per  cent.  When  the  gradu- 
ates depart,  they  take  their  dogs 
with  them,  title  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  a life  estate  subject  to 
good  behavior.  While  many  of 
the  dogs  are  given  by  interested 
persons,  the  Foundation  pays  out 
about  $1,000  in  overhead,  and 
other  inevitable  expenses  for 
training  that  unit.  The  student 
pays  in  $1  for  every  day  he  takes 
instruction.  That  dollar  charge, 
"put  on  for  psychological 
reasons,”  covers  board,  room, 
training  and  whatnot. 

HOW  does  this  school  happen 
to  be?  You  must  look  back 
21  years  to  find  the  real  begin- 
nings. Hazel  Hurst,  then  a tot  of 
six,  faced  what  sociologists  to- 
day call  a life  of  under-privilege. 
She  tries  to  hide  nothing  in  her 
career.  Her  parents  were  unable 
to  provide  many  of  life’s  neces- 
sities, and  through  the  family 
doctor  the  Rotary  Club  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  her  birthplace,  be- 
came interested  in  the  youngster’s 
educational  development.  That 
autumn  she  was  enrolled  at  St. 
Mary’s  Academy,  a parochial 
school  at  Ogdensburg. 

From  1919  on  through  1940, 
Rotary’s  interest  in  the  girl  has 
grown.  As  her  horizon  broadens, 
she  accepts  greater  and  greater 
responsibilities.  At  Ogdensburg, 
she  taught  a sighted  girl  scouts’ 
troop.  Seven  years  ago  she  at- 
tended summer  sessions  at 
Columbia  University,  taught  girl 
scouting  to  blind  youngsters  at 
the  New  York  Institute,  for  good 
measure  organized  Gotham’s  first 
troop  for  blind  girls. 

Came  1936,  which  year  marked 
two  milestones  in  her  life — she 
got  Babe,  her  own  dog,  and  ad- 
dressed Rotary  International  at 
the  convention  in  Nice,  France. 

"Rotary  Clubs,”  she  explains, 
"became  interested  in  me  when  I 
got  her,”  meaning  the  faithful 
companion  who  was  to  guard  her 
until  illness  proved  fatal  not  long 
ago. 
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I like  more  about  this  friendly 
young  lady  than  her  direct  ap- 
proach to  people.  She  faces  her 
problems  in  the  same  spirit.  As 
we  walked  around  the  dormitories 
and  sat  talking  in  her  freshly 
furnished  office,  I thought  of  her 
fund-raising  abilities.  Forty- 
thousand  dollars  in  less  than  two 
years,  having  started  from 
scratch,  isn’t  exactly  chicken 
feed.  And  today,  "we  don’t  owe  a 
penny,”  she  wants  you  to  re- 
member. 

I asked  her  to  explain  her  se- 
cret. Seems  there’s  a bit  of  the 
philosophy  of  frugality  mixed 
with  plain  horse  sense. 

"Mother  brought  me  up  to 
learn  that  we  can’t  have  what  we 
can’t  pay  for,”  was  the  way  she 
put  it. 

"I’ve  learned,  too,  I can’t 
help  the  blind  when  I’m  worry- 
ing about  debts.”  So,  unless  and 
until  the  bank  balance  shows  an 
adequate  credit,  the  fireplace  sim- 
ply goes  along  without  fancy  and- 
irons and  the  chimney  without  a 
decorative  brick.” 

The  little  blind  girl  from  Og- 
densburg has  found  her  place  in 
the  sun.  She’s  grown  up  now. 
You'll  be  seeing  and  hearing  more 
about  her  important  work  as  the 
years  roll  by. 


A station  wagon  brings  the  blind 
person  to  town,  where — with  his 
dog — he  can  shift  for  himself 
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